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Metropolitan Government 


Metropolitan growth has become a population phenomenon in America. 
More than half of our people now live in metropolitan areas. An increasing 
proportion of them live outside the central cities—in suburbs and fringe 
sections. Metropolitan government, therefore, is of major concern for many 
millions, with constant effect on the public facilities and services available 
to them. But government in the typical metropolitan area is a confusing 
maze: a great many separate governments, without coordination for the 
area as a whole. The Council of State Governments now presents a study designed to 
assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly, effective government: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1956 . 


The report, prepared by the Council at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference, por- 
trays the problem of metropolitan govern- 
ment in its past and current setting. It 
describes six major devices with which citi- 
zens and officials have sought to alter pat- 
terns of governments to solve the problem, 
and it suggests the extent to which each 
can be useful. It presents no panacea but 
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emphasizes three approaches—the metro- 


politan federation, the urban county and 


the metropolitan special district—as offering 
outstanding promise. The study devotes 
much attention to past state action in at- 


tempting to reduce metropolitan difficulties, 


and it underlines specific means by which the 


states may work with local governments and 


organizations to produce adequate solutions. 
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5 Among the States 


Metropolitan Nashville——An act under which Nashville 
and Davidson County can combine all their functions 
under a single central government has been adopted by 
the Tennessee legislature. Plans for such consolidation 
are under way, and a series of steps have been scheduled 
which its sponsors hope can put it into effect late next 
year. 

First, a charter commission is expected to be named 
by the Mayor of Nashville and the County Judge of 
Davidson County, with the approval of the City Council 
and County Court. Both bodies have adopted resolutions 
favoring action to set up and appoint the charter com- 
mission. The commission is expected to formulate the 
projected charter for the central government by Febru- 
ary 1, 1958. The people of the affected area, according 
to the schedule, will pass upon the charter in May. The 
city and county are to vote independently on it, and to 
put it into effect both must return majorities for it. If 
they approve, members of the governing body are ex- 
pected to be elected in August, 1958, to take office Sep- 
tember 1. Small incorporated towns bordering the city 
would retain the choice whether to join the central gov- 
ernment system or continue operating without facilities 
that will be available elsewhere in the county. 

The legislature’s enabling act applies to four large 
counties of Tennessee, but proposals for consolidation 
have thus far been made only for the Nashville—David- 
_son County metropolitan area. The legislature approved 
the legislation with only one negative vote in each 
house. 


Indiana Raises Gas Tax.—The Indiana legislature has 
increased state taxes on gasoline and motor fuel from 
4 to 6 cents a gallon. It is estimated that the measure 
will increase revenue by $30 million a year. 


Legislative Auditor for Utah.—Governor George D. 
Clyde of Utah has signed legislation creating the office 
of Legislative Auditor within the State Legislative Coun- 
cil. Among the purposes of the office are development 
of taxation and finance studies, use of special audits 
when asked by the legislature or the Governor, and ex- 
amination of functions and services authorized by the 
legislature. 


Wyoming Reorganization.—A centralized revenue col- 
lection agency has been created by the Wyoming 1957 
legislature as one result of its passage of twenty-eight 
reorganization bills proposed by Governor Milward L. 
Simpson. A state revenue department, under the Wy- 
oming State Board of Equalization, will take over collec- 
tions previously made by numerous agencies—boards, 
commissions, and others. Major personnel functions are 
also to be centralized. A new law sets up the Wyoming 


Personnel Commission, organized to classify and stand- 
ardize state employees’ salaries and qualifications. Hiring 
and firing decisions will remain with department heads. 
The commission consists of the Governor, as chief per- 
sonnel officer of the state, the personnel director, and 
the assistant budget officer. The legislature also ap- 
proved general salary increases for state officers. 


Cigarette Tax Yield.—Missouri’s new cigarette tax—2 
cents per pack—which went into effect January 1, 1956, 
yielded $10.1 million in the first year of its operation, 
the State Department of Revenue reports. This amount 
exceeds by $1 million the figure estimated as the first 
year’s collection when the tax was proposed. The tax was 
adopted to help support the state’s public school foun- 
dation program. Both the foundation program and the 
levy on cigarettes were approved by the voters late in 
1955: 


Connecticut Fiscal Study.—A seventeen-member fiscal 
study commission in Connecticut has proposed a number 
of fiscal administrative changes designed to facilitate 
prudent and economical policies. Included is a recom- 
mendation for a constitutional amendment providing 
that the state debt may not be greater than 314 times 
the revenues collected in the previous fiscal year. Under 
present conditions this would mean a ceiling of about 
$875, million. Also recommended is a ten-year advance 
program of capital projects to “minimize the risk of ex- 
cessively mortgaging the future and possibly exhausting 
state credit.” The commission further suggested (1) re- 
classification of the state road system and a survey of the 
highway department; (2) consolidation of state deposits 
in fewer banks; (3) reduction in the volume of state 
printing and publication; and (4) reorganization of the 
Mental Health Department to “provide direct responsi- 
bility and control for all institutions dealing with mental 
health.” 


South Dakota Valuations.—The South Dakota Supreme 
Court, in a 3-2 decision, has upheld action by the State 
Board of Equalization in 1956 that increased the valua- 
tion of all classes of property reported by counties from 
$1.8 billion to $2.5 billion. A taxpayer's suit had con- 
tended that the board was without power to increase 
valuations and that it had acted arbitrarily. The court 
held, against that view, that the action of the board was 
in accordance with broad discretionary power granted 
to it by statute. 


Horse Racing Revenue.—Horse racing taxes produced 
$207,456,272 in state revenues during 1956, it is reported 
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by the National Association of State Racing Commis- 
sioners. Of the total, $164,062,687 came from thorough- 
bred racing. Pari-mutuel tax revenue amounted to $187,- 
$78,570. 


Massachusetts Bonds.—Massachusetts has decided that 
the cost of borrowing in today’s public market is too high 
to warrant sale of improvement bonds. Thirteen bond is- 
sues totalling more than $83 million were out for bid, 
but only one bid was received, with interest rate desig- 
nated at 3.2228. This compared with less than 3 per 
cent as the last previous rate. In view of the high interest 
cost, the lone bid, submitted by a syndicate headed by a 
large New York bank, was rejected. 


Earnings on Idle Funds.—Missouri will earn at least 
half a million dollars on its idle funds this year, it was 
estimated recently by State Treasurer M. E. Morris, fol- 
lowing action by the voters at the last general election 
in approving investment of the funds. The constitu- 
tional amendment adopted by the voters left to the 
Treasurer the decision as to how much should be in- 
vested rather than kept on hand for current operating 
expenses. 


Record Bill Production.—The Ohio legislature has set a 
new all-time state record for introduction of bills in one 
session. When it reached the deadline on March 5 for 
introductions in the current session, a total of 1,374 
measures had been offered. The previous record was 
registered in 1955, when there were 1,355 measures—in- 
cluding sixteen that were introduced by unanimous con- 
sent after the deadline. This year the House exactly tied 
its total of 1955—937 bills. In the Senate 437 were intro- 
duced as against 418 two years ago. 


Electric Roll-call in Tennessee.—Installation of electric 
roll-call facilities for the Tennessee Senate was com- 
pleted early in the 1957 session. The machine was con- 
tracted for on a rental-maintenance basis. Similar facili- 
ties were installed in the Tennessee House six years ago. 


Blood Test Ruling.—The United States Supreme Court 
has given further sanction to blood tests for proof of 
intoxication. Specifically, the court held that New Mex- 
ico police had not violated the constitutional rights of 
a driver when they took a sample of his blood while he 
was unconscious, following an auto accident in which 
three other drivers were killed. The issues before the 
court were “illegal search and seizure” and deprivation 
of “due process of law.” The court said: “As against the 
right of an individual that his person be held inviolable 

. must be set the interests of society in the scientific 
determination of intoxication, one of the greatest causes 
of the mortal hazards on the road.” 


Reflectorized License Plates.—-Wyoming drivers this year 
are being issued reflectorized license plates for the first 
time. More than 187,000 pairs of the plates—full size and 
specially treated, to serve as deterrents to highway acci- 
dents—have been made at the state prison. Among the 
western states, California also is using reflectorized tabs 
this year. Its 1957 licenses are small red squares, affixed 
next to the numerals on last year’s regular metal plates. 
Until now none of the western states had used reflector- 
ized materials for licenses. 


New York Vehicles.—The number of motor vehicles reg- 
istered in the State of New York in 1956 rose to just 
under the 5 million mark, setting a record. Joseph P. 
Kelly, Motor Vehicle Commissioner, reported a 1956 
total of 4,975,701. This was a gain of 167,954, or 3\% 
per cent, over the previous year’s figure, 4,807,747. The 
largest gains recorded were 99,735 in passenger car regis- 
trations and 48,222 in suburbans. Commercial vehicles, 
trailers, buses, taxis and motorcycles all showed gains, 
ranging from 11,352 for the first to 289 for the last. Only 
farm vehicle registrations declined, dropping from 12,184 
to 11,151. 


Highway Engineering Conference.—Means of increasing 
highway engineering productivity were the subject of 
a western regional conference of federal and state high- 
way officials at Los Angeles from March 5, to 7. Several 
discussion sessions were devoted to use of electronics in 
improving highway construction and operation eff- 
ciency. Consideration was given to uses of electronic 
computers and other devices for highway and bridge de- 
sign, traffic studies and cost analysis, photogrammetric 
work, and highway communications. 


Three-State River Compact.—Congressional approval 
would now put into effect the Bear River Compact, 
which authorizes a three-state commission to determine 
multipurpose watershed policies. Utah and Idaho rati- 
fied the compact in 1955, and Wyoming approved it at 
its 1957 legislative session. Legislation pending in Con- 
gress calls for a commission comprising three representa- 
tives from each state. 


Water Rights.—The New York State Court of Appeals 
(the state court of last resort) has ruled that only the 
legislature has the right to regulate water levels on a 
lake within the state. This ended litigation that began 
in 1942. Involved was the question whether the trustees 
of Dartmouth College, who operated a dam at the outlet 
of Lake George, could continue to own the dam and 
regulate the water level in Lake George. The decision 
upheld the legality of Dartmouth’s title to the dam site 
but said this did not include the right to back up the 
lake waters. That, said the court, “would be to deprive 
the state of its inalienable right.” 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Highway Safety—Action in 1957 


At its annual meeting in Atlantic City last summer, the Governors’ Conference 
declared that traffic fatalities on America’s highways have created a national 
emergency. The Conference established a Special Committee on Highway Safety, 
under the chairmanship of Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, to 
develop a program for consideration in all of the states to meet the emergency. 

The Committee completed its study and prepared a program which was sub- 
mitted to all states in advance of the 1957 sessions. Messages of the Governors to 
these sessions have made it clear that unprecedented efforts are under way, in 
almost all of the states, to bring safety to the highways. 

These efforts likewise are underlined in communications from Governors that 
have reached the Council of State Governments in response to a letter inviting 
them to report what is being done in their states for highway safety. The replies 
report extraordinary action, in line with the program of the Governors’ Con- 
ference Committee. 

State Government now presents the texts of two of the replies—one from 
Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois, who was a member of the Committee; 
the other from J. James Ashton, Manager of the Delaware Safety Council, Inc., 
writing on behalf of Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware. They are published 
here because they are comprehensive in their coverage; because they represent 
notable progress in one of our largest states and in one of our smallest; and 
because they typify the determination affirmed by the Governors generally to see 


that 1957 shall mark the greatest advance in highway safety the states have 


ever achieved. 


AM HAPPry to reply to your letter of January 
25th, concerning traffic safety progress in Illi- 
nois. As a member of the Governors’ Conference 

Committee on Highway Safety, I am endeavoring to 

bring our traffic safety program as closely in line 

with that group’s published recommendations as 
possible. 

In order to cover the subject thoroughly, I will 
discuss Illinois progress as it relates to the eighteen- 
point program for immediate state action.’ 

1. “Make certain that the Coordinating Commit- 
tee of Officials is meeting as often as necessary and, 
when major plans and developments are under con- 
sideration, the Governor serves as chairman.” 

Our group of coordinating officials has been es- 
tablished as the Traffic Study Commission. This 
commission has been holding regular meetings, and 
reports of their progress are made to me as com- 
pleted. The State Division of Traffic Safety is respon- 
sible for the coordination of all official traffic safety 


! The Governor's quotations that follow are from the report 
ol the Committee, published in November, 1956. 


The Illinois Program: 
A Letter from Governor William G. Stratton 


activity, and members of this division are meeting 
on a day-to-day basis with other agencies, divisions, 
departments and commissions to actively advance 
the official program. 

2. “Establish a committee to appraise the high- 
way safety situation in the state and report to the 
Governor and the legislature at the earliest feasible 
time.” 

This remains a part of the function of the Traffic 
Study Commission, and their recommendations, to- 
gether with those of our Division of Trafhe Safety, 
are made to this office. 

3. “Step up traffic law enforcement activities by 
(1) increasing the size of the highway patrol; (2) 
practicing selective enforcement; (3) using modern 
devices and techniques; and (4) improving accident 
investigations.” 

(1) Our legislative program will call for the ex- 
pansion of the State Police Force to cope adequately 
with present and future traffic supervision problems. 
(2) Selective enforcement improvement is con- 
stantly sought and progress is being made rap- 
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idly in this area of state police operations. (3) A 
program of in-service training is now in effect and 
calls for the teaching and development of modern 
techniques. Latest devices, such as unmarked cars 
and radar measuring units, are now n._.tters of rou- 
tine district operations. (4) Improved accident in- 
vestigation by our State Police will be effected with 
the expansion and adequate staffing of all police 
districts. 

j. “Require that the State Police use the uniform 
non-fix traffic ticket.” 

The Ilinois Uniform Traffic Ticket and Com- 
plaint has been in use by the State Highway Police 

since January 1, 1956. 

5. “Establish minimum fines and penalties for all 
types of serious traffic violations.” 

This recommendation will be part of the general 
recommendations for traffic court improvement in 
Illinois to be found in the findings of recent study 
made by the Traffic Court Program of the American 
Bar Association for the Traffic Study Commission. 
The complete report should be available to this 
office within the next few weeks. 

6. “Review license suspension and revocation 
procedures.” 

Our Secretary of State, Charles F. Carpentier, con- 
stantly supervises the administration of the Illinois 
Drivers License Act, which we feel is one of the best 
in the nation, and periodic review of such practices 
is a routine administrative function. 

7. “Make certain that convictions and accident 
records of out-of-state drivers are being forwarded 
to their states of residence and that action is taken 
with respect to drivers convicted of violating traffic 
laws or involved in accidents in other states.” 

Our statistical section of the Bureau of Traffic, 
Division of Highways, Department of Public Works 

and Buildings, has made the reporting of accidents 
involving out-of-state drivers an administrative prac- 
tice. The Drivers License Department of the Secre- 
tary of State’s office continues to work toward com- 
plete reciprocity with other states with regard to 
trafic violation convictions. 

8. “Insure that the accident records program 
meets or exceeds the standards recommended by the 
Action Program.” ? 

In most instances, the Illinois accident records 
program exceeds the standards of the aforemen- 
tioned Action Program. In those areas in which it 
does not, our efforts toward conformity with the 
Uniform Vehicle Code, regarding accident report- 
ing, will result in adoption of those principles. 

g. “Require that all judges hearing traffic cases 
report convictions to the central state violations rec- 
ords unit.” 

This action was undertaken as part of our Illinois 


"2 Action Program of the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, now the President's Committee for Highway Safety. 
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Drivers License Act and has been in effect since 
1953- 

10. “Hold annual conferences of various groups— 
judges, prosecutors, and police—concerned with 
trafic cases.” 

This point will also be taken under consideration 
as part of the American Bar Association study, the 
report of which was mentioned in Section 5 of this 
letter. 

11. “Insure that driver licensing procedures meet 
or exceed the revised standards to be issued in 1957 
by the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators.” 

Members of the Drivers License Department un- 
der the Secretary of State continue to work toward 
the improvement of their operations and utilize the 
recommendations of this organization as their guide 
for operational development. 

12. “Institute a sound driver improvement pro- 
gram.” 

Serious consideration will be given to this phase 
of the Governors’ Conference recommendations dur- 
ing 1957 after a complete study of its possibilities 
and potential is completed. 

13. “Enact legislation to bring traffic laws into 
conformity with the rules of the road of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code.” 

This is one of the primary objectives of everyone 
on the state level and all new legislation is reviewed 
to assure every possible conformity with the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code before being presented for action. 

14. “Enact enabling legislation to permit cities to 
adopt by reference a standard uniform traffic ordi- 
nance.” 

This is one of the recommendations of our Divi- 
sion of Traffic Safety and will be considered as part 
of our general legislative program for traffic safety 
improvement. 

15. “Adopt as a minimum the standards for vehi- 
cle equipment contained in the Uniform Vehicle 
Code and give similar attention to Minimum Stand- 
ards for School Buses. 

Uniformity with recognized standards continues 
to be one of the goals for our Illinois traffic safety 
program. 

16. “Promote the offering in high schools of com- 
prehensive traffic and driver education courses, in- 
cluding behind-the-wheel training, and consider the 
desirability of requiring, after a sufficient time, that 
all young drivers present evidence of their having 
completed an approved driver training course.” 

Illinois law, approved in the last session of the 
General Assembly, provided that traffic and driver 
education be taught in all accredited public schools 
in the state. Mandatory behind-the-wheel training 
and the requirement for successful completion of 
such an approved course prior to being granted a 
license are part of the recommendations of our Divi- 
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sion of Trathe Satety for consideration as part of our 
1457 legislative program. 

17. “Expand the public support program and 
make certain that (1) a functioning organization 
representing the entire community exists and (g) its 
program follows the operational patterns and tech- 
niques proven successful.” 

At the present time, our Division of Traffic Safety 
is endeavoring to advance the public support pro- 
gram, pending the development of an Illinois Traf- 
fic Safety Foundation which is now in the first 
stages of organization. When this citizens’ public 
support organization is formed and in operation, 
we have been assured their programs will follow 
recommended patterns for success. 

18. “Provide the funds necessary to implement all 
the elements of a balanced program.” 

Trafhic safety progress continues to be one of the 
prime interests of this administration and every- 
thing possible is being done to assure adequate 
funds to the successful advancement of all phases 
of its program. 

In addition to the above listed points of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference recommendations, Illinois is 
reviewing all programs and practices designed to 


ECENTLY Governor J. Caleb Boggs asked me to 
reply to your letter of January 25th to him 
asking for pertinent information about what 

the State of Delaware is doing through legislation 

or administrative action in the realm of highway 
safety. I would like to list the following activities: 

(1) A study is currently being made of our Dela- 
ware Motor Vehicle Laws to ascertain whether or 
not they are in conformity with the Uniform Motor 

Vehicle Code. Generally speaking, they are; how- 

ever, there are a few exceptions and I feel that when 

the study has been completed these exceptions will 
be presented in the form of legislation to the cur- 
rent sesssion of the legislature for correction. 

(2) Delaware was the first state in the Union, as 

a state, to inaugurate student driver training in the 

high schools. We have 100 per cent cooperation of 

our high schools and we reach 65 per cent of the 
eligible students. An effort is being made to increase 
the instructors so that we can reach an even greater 
percentage. This is a thorough course, is part of the 
school curriculum, and is administered by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. In order to qual- 


Action in Delaware: 


A Letter from F. Fames Ashton, Manager 
Delaware Safety Council, Inc. 


improve our progress. More state assistance to coun- 
ties and municipalities is offered through the field 
services officers of the Division of Traffic Safety, 
Traffic Safety Section of the Illinois State High- 
way Police, and the Bureau of Traffic, Division of 
Highways, Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings. 

For the first time in history, an official agency of 
the state is serving as a service unit for the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Annual Inventory ol 
Traffic Safety Activities for cities. A series of five 
workshops, on a regional basis, were conducted by 
the Division of Traffic Safety to reacquaint officials 
in cities over 10,000 population as to the merits and 
advantages of this program, administered by the 
National Safety Council. 

Of the eighty-eight cities in Illinois over 10,000 in 
population, eligible to participate in this program, 
we feel sure that a high percentage will avail them- 
selves of this continuing opportunity. 

I sincerely hope this summary of Illinois activity 
with regard to our traffic safety efforts will serve to 
better acquaint you with our work and program 
aims. Should you be in need of further information 
at a later date, I shall be happy to assist. 


ify for successful completion, a student must suc- 
cessfully complete thirty hours of classroom work 
and complete his behind-the-wheel instructions with 
a qualified instructor who devotes his entire time to 
this subject. On an average it takes eight hours of 
behind-the-wheel training to complete each student. 

The Motor Vehicle Department is cognizant of 
the high quality of the school student driver train- 
ing program, and all the student has to do to 
receive his license is get a certificate from his prin- 
cipal, produce a birth certificate, and take an eye 
test at the Motor Vehicle Department. 

The Delaware Safety Council, which works very 
closely with the state government, is for the fourth 
year making student driver instruction available in 
the private and parochial schools. The cost of this 
program is shared equally by the private schools and 
the Delaware Safety Council. 

(3) Delaware’s car inspection campaign is, we 
think, one of the outstanding programs of its kind 
in the country. Our inspection lanes are state-owned 
and operated and are free to the public. It is manda- 
tory that a car pass inspection prior to being li- 
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censed. In other words, the license plate on the car 


indicates that it has passed. That is their car 
inspection sticker. 

(4) The Governor himself has an active Gover- 
nor’s Highway Safety Committee that meets on call 
and is an important adjunct in the over-all state 
highway accident prevention picture. 

(5) The Delaware Safety Council, the oldest state- 
wide safety council in the country—organized in 
1919—does a complete job of safety; in other words, 
promotes safety in all its many ramifications. How- 
ever, the major effort and the greatest percentage 
of its finances go toward the street and highway 
safety problem. 

(6) The state participates in “Back the Attack on 
Traffic Accidents,” a program promoted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council at the request of the Presi- 
dent’s White House Committee. 

(7) Delaware participates vigorously in the “Slow 
Down and Live” program, which is a nationwide 
effort to reduce speed and accidents during the sum- 
mer months; namely, from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day. 

(8) The state also participated in the S-D (Safe 
Driving) Day program. 

(9) The highways of the State of Delaware are 
well posted with highway safety billboards, some of 
which have been given to the state, some of which 
are owned by the Delaware Safety Council, and 
some have been contributed by industries and the 
outdoor advertising agency. 

(10) Delaware has an alert Driver Improvement 
Bureau. It is constantly talking with and re-examin- 
ing drivers whose accident experience indicates that 
they need attention. 

(11) Radar has been in use in the state for sev- 
eral years. It is used for enforcement and has been 
approved by the courts. 

(12) The intoximeter is used throughout the 
state and, again, has been accepted as submissible 
evidence by the courts. This is not mandatory; how- 
ever, the greater number of people apprehended for 
intoxicated driving submit to'the test. 

(13) Delaware’s enforcement of its motor vehicle 
laws is among the best in the country as indicated 
by the National Traffic Analysis. 

(14) For the last three years we have been con- 
ducting an Annual Youth Conference, using repre- 
sentatives from all the schools in the State of Dela- 
ware to discuss and make recommendations for im- 
provement of our highway safety program. 

(15) Our school bus laws and operation meet the 
requirements of the National Education Association 

and the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code. 

(16) Under the auspices of the Delaware Safety 
Council and the American Automobile Association, 
school safety patrols function throughout the state. 
Materials are supplied free by the sponsoring or- 
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ganizations. 

(17) An Industrial Safety Contest employing 
more than 35,000 employees devotes considerable 
time, along with the executives of the companies, 
towards emphasizing safety on the highways afte 
the whistle blows. In other words, Delaware indus 
try is convinced that our major accident problem 
is not in the plant but on the way to and from work. 

(18) An Inter-Fleet Safety Contest is conducted 
and more than 1,200 fleets are enrolled. 

(19) Encouragement is given to car safety road- 
e-os currently sponsored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and many are held throughout the state. 

(20) Bicycle rodeos are held throughout the state 
under the joint auspices of many civic organizations 
and the Safety Council. 

(21) Safety Education magazines and posters are 
mailed in quantities to every Delaware school each 
month during the school year. The Safety Educa- 
tion magazine is published by the National Safety 
Council. The bill ‘s paid locally, and there is no 
charge to the schools for this safety service. 

(22) Posters on street and highway safety are 
mailed to a large mailing list throughout the state 
each month. The posters are synchronized with the 
twelve themes selected, one for each month, by the 
Operation Safety Program of the National Safety 
Council. 

(23) The Traffic and Planning Division of the 
State Highway Department is constantly alert to 
correct hazardous conditions that are brought to 
its attention. 

(24) Delaware participates in the National Safe- 
ty Council’s Annual Traffic Safety Inventory, and of 
course we are proud to mention that it stands high 
among the competing states in the Union. 

(25) Delaware participates in the National Pedes- 
trian Protection Contest sponsored by the American 
Automobile Association. 

(26) We have a Delaware Inter-City Safety Con- 
test, and appropriate trophies are presented for 
outstanding records. 

(27) The Governor has a Fire Prevention Council 
whose energies are primarily devoted to fire fighting 
and prevention but which nevertheless spends con- 
siderable effort on street and highway safety, par- 
ticularly as to how the streets and highways shall be 
used by fire equipment and volunteer firemen when 
responding to or returning from fire alarms. 

(28) The Safety Council pioneered adult crossing 
guards who are used at school locations to relieve 
policemen who are sorely needed for highway patrol. 
This program has grown very successfully. The 
guards are normally mothers who have children 
attending the school and are on duty in the morn- 
ing when school is opening and again for a reason- 
able period of time in the afternoon as school closes. 
(Continued on page go) 
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Among many problems of education today is that of meeting the needs of high 


school graduates who wish to continue their schooling but who, for financial or 
other reasons, find it impossible or inadvisable to plan on living for four years 
at a college away from home. In the following article L. H. Adolfson, Director 
of the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin, describes a notable 
and successful system of extension centers which his state has developed to 
answer this need for the first two years of study after high school. The state now 
has eight such centers, in widely separated communities, all of them integral 
parts of the University of Wisconsin with its parent campus at Madison. Another 
article in State Government this month deals with important aspects of another 
approach to the problem of education beyond the high school, the standard 


OW WILL we meet the almost explosive, grow- 
H ing demand for education beyond the high 

school? How can we maintain and develop, 
speedily and economically, the necessary quantity 
in teaching faculties without sacrificing quality? 
How can we provide adequate physical plants for 
public colleges and universities so that opportuni- 
ties are readily available for the rising tide of young 
people moving through high schools and seeking 
higher education? How can the many and varied 
public college units be integrated or coordinated to 
serve the best interests of the students and of the 
public alike? 

These are questions that today are agitating edu- 
cators, legislators, and laymen in every state. 

Any objective study of the economic and cultural 
growth of the American republic shows it to be in- 
extricably interwoven with the activities of the land- 
grant institutions and state universities. Without 
the concept of free or low-cost, high-quality public 
education, in which these institutions have played 
a central and crucial role, our country would lack 
equal educational opportunities for its youth upon 
which much of our great cultural and economic 
strength depends. Unless that concept continues to 
prevail, the United States will not achieve its full 
potentialities. In this sense the role of the land- 
grant colleges and state universities is critical to 
education beyond the high school. 

The Extension Center System of the University of 
Wisconsin represents one way in which the state 
universities can contribute directly and effectively 
toward meeting the educational needs of tomorrow, 
as they have met so magnificently the educational 
needs of the past half-century. 


junior college. 


The Extension System 
of the University of Wisconsin 


By L. 


H. ADOLFSON 


SCOPE OF WISCONSIN'S SYSTEM 


The university’s extension center system consists 
today of eight off-campus branches, apart from a 
major four-year branch in Milwaukee, offering the 
first and, in most cases, also the second year of full- 
time university credit work.? 

In addition to providing this freshman-sopho- 
more credit work, each extension center is, in gen- 
eral, an adult-education facility of the university 
for the community and area in which it is located. 
As such it provides a great variety of adult-educa- 
tion activities—credit and noncredit classes, short 
courses, institutes and conferences, lectures and con- 
certs. Each center thus becomes an integral part of 
the University of Wisconsin’s traditional effort to 
help serve the unfilled educational needs of the 
people of its state in every appropriate manner. 

We are concerned here primarily, however, with 
the extension centers as, in effect, a specialized type 
of junior college system, tied to the university and 
aimed at equalizing beginning college opportuni- 
ties over the state as a whole. This is the broad 
democratic role the centers have played in the total 
pattern of education beyond the high school—a role 
which now holds so much promise of practical util- 
ity as Wisconsin faces its share of the college stu- 
dent “bulge.” 


HISTORY OF THE CENTERS 


How and why did these satellite institutions, 
bound organically to the great parent campus, de- 
velop in Wisconsin? Institutions serving genuine 


! Centers are located in Kenosha, Racine, Sheboygan, Mani 
towoc, Menasha, Green Bay, Marinette, and Wausau. 
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human needs have a way of growing naturally, if 
not spontaneously, in our type of society. While 
Wisconsin long has had a fairly large number of 
public and private colleges, providing both a four- 
year and a beginning-college opportunity in their 
particular localities, certain parts of the state in the 
past lacked any college. The Extension Division of 
the University, which is ever on the alert for edu- 
cational needs that it can appropriately serve, began 
moving into this vacuum several decades back. 

The resulting extension center programs of the 
university developed along two parallel lines: one 
a single large center in Milwaukee,” which, through 
merger with the Milwaukee State College, has now 
become a major four-year branch of the university; 
the other a system of smaller and more widely dis- 
persed centers in many parts of the state. 

The extension center system outside Milwaukee 
had its inception in the pressures of the depression. 
Early in the ‘go's isolated classes for unemployed 
young people grew rapidly. By 1933 there was con- 
cern in various communities as to how fuller college 
programs might be made available to their young 
people who could not go away to college. At this 
time extension field representatives discussed with 
several directors of local schools of vocational and 
adult education the possibility of putting three or 
four freshman subjects together into a single “pack- 
age.” This “package,” they reasoned, could be. of- 
fered locally and thus would enable students to stay 
at home and secure a nearly full, basic, college 
freshman program, at least in terms of credits. Be- 
ginning in the fall of 1933, the university undertook 
to provide several of these programs. 

While the results were not spectacular, these 
“Centers,” as they were immediately called, experi- 
enced a steady growth through the 1930's, until by 
1940 there were eighteen, serving approximately 
goo full-time students. The centers were located in 
cities where there were ho other institutions of 
higher education, public or private. Student enroll- 
ments ranged from thirty to seventy-five. All but 
two or three were housed in the local schools of 
vocational and adult education, which in many 
cases also paid the instructional costs. In this sense, 
the centers were originally a means for local com, 
munities to provide a beginning college opportu- 
nity under contract with the University Extension 
Division for instructional staff. 

During World War II most of the centers were 


2 Although the university offered lectures in Milwaukee as 
early as the 1880's, and evening class programs of increasing 
scope and diversity from about 1907, it developed no program 
for full-time students until after World War I. Veteran pres 
sure, soon supplemented by non-veteran pressure, led to rapid 
development during the 1920's of a large two-year center, 
offering a wide range of full-time and part-time programs. Its 
merger with Milwaukee State College in 1956 assures the de- 
velopment of a substantial urban institution in Milwaukee as 
a major branch of the University of Wisconsin 


suspended temporarily, but after the war they wer« 
expanded rapidly to help meet Wisconsin's post- 
war enrollment increase. At the postwar peak of 
veterans’ enrollment the university operated exten- 
sion centers in thirty-four cities. It was unquestion 
ably this system that made it possible for Wisconsin 
to say with pride that it provided at least a begin 
ning college opportunity for every returning vet 
eran who desired one. The flexibility of the center 
system was demonstrated again with the fall-off of 
veteran students. As the demand diminished, the 
program was contracted gradually to its present 
level of eight centers, which had an enrollment in 
the fall of 1956 of more than 1,500 full-time stu- 
dents. The centers are now an unquestioned part of 
the lower division work of the state’s system ol 
higher education, and stand ready to expand and 
meet again any heavy future influx. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CURRICULUM 


Over the years academic and other administrative 
policies have evolved to assure the role of the cen- 
ters as ar integrated instructional arm of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The centers are located ad- 
ministratively in the University Extension Division, 
and are supervised centrally by a Director of the 
Freshman-Sophomore Center Program. Basic aca- 
demic controls rest in appropriate residence depart- 
ments and agencies on the parent campus. Resi- 
dence departments are responsible for the courses 
offered and must approve the initial appointment 
and promotions of all teaching faculty in the cen- 
ters. Direct academic supervision over the instruc- 
tional programs in them rests with the Extension 
Division heads, who are organically tied to their 
respective residence departments by holding joint 
appointments in Extension and Residence. 

Center students are admitted to the university 
through its regular admissions office. Actually, once 
admitted a student may attend the university at 
Madison, Milwaukee or one of the extension cen- 
ters. At the centers, however, he may earn only one 
half the credits required for the degree he is seeking. 
normally approximately sixty semester hours. 

The problem of curriculum is always difficult in 
a small institution. In even the smallest center, 
nevertheless, serious effort is made to provide a fair 
ly varied freshman year, a far cry from the original 
“package” of courses offered in the early centers. 
Students are able to take the first year in such di- 
versified fields as letters and science, engineering, 
commerce, education and nursing. 

The problem becomes more serious on the sopho- 
more level, for which it is essential to provide a 
variety of sciences requiring expensive laboratories. 
However, recent university and state policy has per- 
mitted the provision of a reasonably adequate soph- 
omore curriculum in the centers, to meet the needs 
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of even relatively small groups of students in the 
interests of a genuine equalization of higher educa- 
tional opportunities in Wisconsin. 

To achieve as rich a curriculum as possible with 
reasonable efficiency of operation, the staffing of the 
centers combines resident and itinerant teachers. A 
single, isolated center requires enrollment of be- 
tween 150 and goo students in order to provide 
efficiently a reasonable two-year curriculum. While 
several of the individual Wisconsin centers exceed 
this minimum enrollment, for the system as a whole 
this objective has been attained through the devel- 
opment of broad geographic areas within which two 
or more centers are served by a single staff. For in- 
stance, the almost 500 students in the Green Bay- 
Marinette-Manitowoc-Sheboygan group of centers 
are taught by a closely interrelated staff. Key cen- 
ters at focal points in each area are not only strong 
in staff and curriculum for themselves but provide 
the basic support for smaller centers tied to them. 

Administration in the field is achieved through a 
center director in the larger centers or a part-time 
“center supervisor” in the smaller ones. In most 
cases a student counsellor, full-time in the larger 
centers and part-time in the smaller, also is attached 
to each center. The center director is responsible for 
liaison with the community and representation of 
the university in his area, for general supervision of 
the center, and for assistance in counselling stu- 
dents. In some ways, his most critical job is that of 
maintaining sound community relationships. These 
local relationships are especially important because 
under present university policies the physical facili- 
ties for the centers must be provided and main- 
tained by a local community. 

Because of this policy, physical facilities vary from 
community to community, depending upon the lo- 
cal arrangements possible. In some cases, the local 
school of vocational and adult education provides 
the necessary housing, including on occasion the 
provision of fairly elaborate and expensive labora- 
tory facilities. In other cases, the city and/or county 
provides and maintains a major building to house 
the center program.’ 

When the local community provides a separate 
building for the exclusive use of the university, re- 
gent policy permits the university to provide all 
laboratory and other educational equipment neces- 
sary to the center’s operation. In all cases, the uni- 
versity assures adequate library resources by (1) 

3Counties at present are permitted to appropriate money 
and to bond, under certain restrictions, “for the construction, 
remodeling, expansion, acquisition or equipping of land, 
buildings, and facilities for a University of Wisconsin extension 
center if its operation has been approved by the board of 
regents.” The 1957 legislature is considering a statute that 
would remove the restrictions and permit counties to appro- 
priate money and to bond for university extension centers 
approved by the regents on the same basis as for other 
county buildings and facilities 


building up appropriate reference collections local- 
ly, (2) arranging for center student use of local li- 
brary collections, which are frequently surprisingly 
good for this level of instruction, and (3) supple- 
menting the local resources with “traveling librar- 
ies” from the home campus. 

Thus today the centers are genuine joint enter- 
prises between the university and the communities 
in which the centers are located. 


FINANCE 


The extension center program is substantially 
financed by the State of Wisconsin. Fees charged 
the students must by state statute be identical to the 
fees charged students for similar courses on the uni- 
versity’s central campus. Of the total extension cen- 
ter budget of approximately $640,000 for the cur- 
rent year, 1956-57, it is estimated that roughly 35 
per cent, or $225,000, will be returned in fees. 

In general, this degree of self-support compares 
favorably with similar costs of instruction for lower 
division work on the central campus. At the same 
time, many of the separate cost factors in the cen- 
ters are quite different. Various causes tend to in- 
crease them above related costs on the central cam- 
pus, while other factors tend to lower extension 
costs. 

Teaching costs in the centers are higher, due to 
the fact, first, that instruction is given by full-time 
teachers, with no use of part-time student assistants. 
Secondly, relatively little teaching is done in large 
lecture sections, whereas this is fairly prevalent prac- 
tice on the central campus. Finally, many teachers 
must travel between centers to meet their classes, 
thus adding at least modest travel costs to the total 
cost of instruction. 

Counterbalancing these high-cost factors are sev- 
eral that clearly reduce costs to the state and the stu- 
dents. First, indirect instructional costs are gen- 
erally low or absent entirely in the center system. 
Second, the university has no investment in build- 
ings and grounds off-campus, although it does own 
equipment in certain of the larger centers. Third, 
for the student and his parents, the opportunity to 
study while living at home represents a substantial 
saving. On balance, it undoubtedly can be claimed 
that the centers provide a high quality educational 
opportunity at a substantially lower combined cost 
to the public, the student and his parents than at 
the parent campus. 


THE STUDENT AND THE CENTERS 


True, such a local and limited university oppor- 
tunity cannot provide the student with the full and 
rich resources of the parent campus. At best, the 
center curriculum is somewhat limited by compari- 
son, as are the library and laboratory facilities. 
Moreover, extracurricular activities—as distinct 
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from the home, the church and the community— 
tend to be more meager at the centers in terms of 
social and cultural opportunities. Nor does the stu- 
dent staying at home experience the very real edu- 
cational values inherent in being away at school 
on his own. 

Yet, important as these lacks may be, they are 
more than counterbalanced in many cases by posi- 
tive and substantial values. Even today, many stu- 
dents do not have funds to go away to school under 
any circumstances, and the local opportunity thus 
makes it possible for them at least to begin college. 
Many other students find that their home commu- 
nities offer better part-time work opportunities than 
does a distant college or university town. Some stu- 
dents and their parents welcome a local college op- 
portunity in order to achieve more satisfactorily 
both the academic and the social transition from 
high school to college, particularly from a small 
high school to a large university. For many students 
and their parents, such a transition seems to be 
made more smoothly in a relatively small and more 
controllable academic situation near home. The 
intimate guidance and counselling available at the 
centers, both before matriculation and after, add 
to their value. So does the fact that adequate hous- 
ing on the central campus may be so limited as lit- 
erally to force consideration of a center on the part 
of numbers of students. 

For whatever reasons students find center attend- 


ance acceptable, they can be sure that their aca- 
demic preparation will not suffer from such a de- 
cision. Wisconsin experience clearly indicates that 
students going on to advanced work from the cen- 
ters have performed at least as well as students tak- 
ing their lower-division work on the parent campus. 


FOR DIVERSIFIED NEEDS 


Any analysis of the university’s extension center 
system must take into account the unique character- 
istics of higher education and of population dis- 
tribution in this state. First and foremost, the loca- 
tion of centers has been designed to round out and 
to equalize beginning college opportunities so far 
as possible. Thus today there is only one city in 
Wisconsin (Janesville) with a population of over 
20,000 which does not have either a public or a 
private college or a freshman-sophomore center. 

Second, the state has a highly developed separate 
system of schools of vocational and adult education, 
which provide at least some of the technical-type 
programs offered by a typical junior college. The 
Milwaukee School of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion actually provides a wide range of post-high 
school general and technical programs, as do certain 
other schools on a more limited basis. While these 
educational opportunities have never been defined 
as “terminal junior college education,” they clearly 


come within that general category. 

Finally, the University of Wisconsin has a long 
tradition of placing its resources and prestige at the 
disposal of the people of the state as imaginatively 
as it can. It seeks constantly to uncover unfulfilled 
educational needs and to do what it can to fill them. 
The general extension services of the university, 
with their long record of cooperation with all other 
elements in the state’s educational pattern, repre- 
sent almost literally an independent—and highly 
flexible—factor in the total educational pattern of 
the state. In some ways, these university extension 
services hold the key to the development of educa- 
tional opportunities beyond the high school in Wis- 
consin. 

It is important to note that the shape of the uni- 
versity itself is undergoing major change as it adapts 
to the changing needs of the people it serves. The 
development of a major branch in Milwaukee will 
enable the university to provide not only a wide 
range of undergraduate, graduate and professional 
programs in Milwaukee proper, but also to increase 
resources in support of its many other programs in 
the whole Lakeshore region, including those of the 
nearby extension centers. 

Increasingly the parent campus at Madison is 
tending to become an upper division, graduate and 
professional school, with strong emphasis upon 
widespread research programs, which are integral 
to superior graduate and professional training. At 
the same time, a broadening of opportunity for the 
first two years of college work throughout the state 
appears clear. In this trend the extension centers 
assume a place of increasing importance. 

The higher educational needs of American so- 
ciety in the years ahead undoubtedly will require 
increasing emphasis upon terminal as well as trans- 
fer junior college work. The extension centers of 
the university can provide the transfer work ex- 
tremely well, but cannot, except in special situa- 
tions, provide effective terminal education. In a few 
fields that require formal university credit, such as 
the training of nurses and medical technicians, the 
extension centers can provide the terminal educa- 
tional opportunities. But in general they are not 
oriented to provide the wide range of essentially 
noncredit educational opportunities involved in 
technical terminal education. 

The lack of adequate education of this type in 
Wisconsin probably will be met by the local schools 
of vocational and adult education. They are natural 
institutions for this type of education, particularly 
in communities with sufficient population to sup- 
port specific terminal programs. At the same time, 
should there be ways in which the extension pro- 
grams can support the development of technical 
terminal programs in the schools of vocational and 

(Continued on page 91) 
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In this article Jack Rodgers, Vice President of Odessa College, Odessa, Texas, 
examines a series of questions and criteria for the consideration of state legisla- 


tures that may be contemplating statutory regulations for the establishment of 
junior colleges. He bases the paper to a large extent on a study made by him 
last year of seventeen public junior colleges in Texas, and he concludes with a 
set of broad principles which he commends to those who may be weighing junior 


YATE LEGISLATORS planning to set up criteria 
for establishing local, public junior colleges 
necessarily confront a number of different 
problems. 

How much interest should the community dis- 
play before a junior college is established, and how 
may this interest be gauged? How much control 
over establishment should be reserved to a state au- 
thority? How may the need for a junior college be 
determined by the state authority, and what items 
should be considered in determining this need? 
What local support for the program of the college 
must be available? Is the community able and will- 
ing to provide the local support? Are there other 
items which must be considered in establishing the 
college? 

In the first place, what is a local public junior 
college? Such an institution may be defined as a 
two-year post high school institution with local and 
public financial support. It may receive part of its 
support from the state. It may receive part of it 
from other sources. It may receive all of it from 
local sources. 

STATE AUTHORITY 

A very important basis upon which establishment 
of a proposed local public junior college should rest 
is approval by some state authority. Some central 
authority should have the responsibility of the 
over-all development of a state system of junior 
colleges. Should this authority be the board re- 
sponsible for the development of higher education 
within the state? Should it be the board responsible 
for the development of the state’s lower public 
school system? Or should it rest with a separate 
board or commission responsible for the develop- 


college proposals elsewhere. 
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ment of junior colleges, and junior colleges only, 
within the state? 

This responsibility should certainly rest with an 
authority which has time to consider the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to it. If either of the first two 
boards named has the time to devote to the many 
problems connected with the present and future 
growth of the junior college system within a state, 
it appears that the addition of another board would 
be inadvisable. However, with the problems attend- 
ant upon our rapidly growing systems of higher edu- 
cation and those of a much more rapidly growing 
system of lower schools, it appears that junior col- 
lege problems might best be solved by a junior col- 
lege board or commission whose sole duty would 
relate to problems confronting already existing col- 
leges, as well as those brought about by the pro- 
posed new colleges. 

Such a board or commission would have time to 
investigate the establishment of proposed colleges, 
to determine local attitudes toward such proposed 
institutions, and to evaluate the curricula of the new 
colleges. It also could determine the ability and 
willingness of the community to support a local 
public junior college and determine how such a new 
institution would fit into the already existing situa- 
tion. 

Such a separate commission would not have any 
other public obligations to attract its attention, and 
from its vantage point as a state authority would 
be able to determine how a proposed college would 
be likely to succeed. With an executive officer to 
collect information, make investigations and com- 
munity surveys, and carry out other duties at its di- 
rection, the commission would be in the position to 
make policy decisions from a high level in keeping 
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with its statutory authority. It would serve as an 
advisory board to the legislature as to changes need- 
ed in existing legislation. It could propose changes 
and suggest an adequate system of state financing. 


LOCAL SUPPORT AND APPROVAL 


One of the most important bases upon which the 
establishment of a junior college should rest is local 
interest and approval. The success or failure of the 
proposed institution may well depend upon the at- 
titude of the qualified electorate which will be 
called upon to support it with taxes for current 
expenses and for building the needed facilities. 

The electorate of the proposed district should 
become familiar with such an educational under- 
taking through consultation with junior college 
people and through visits to the campuses of exist- 
ing junior colleges. It should weigh the contribu- 
tions the college can make to the life and economy 
of the community and the local tax rates necessary 
to establish and maintain it. The electorate should 
consider what other communities are called upon to 
spend for the services given by their colleges; wheth- 
er dormitories will be necessary to accommodate 
the enrollment at the proposed college; and whether 
it will become necessary to operate a transportation 
system to bring students of the district to classes. 
These and many other items of information should 
be made available to answer the questions that in- 
evitably will arise as a result of a movement on the 
part of a few members of the community to estab- 
lish a public junior college. 


PROCEDURE OF DECISION 


In order to insure local support and approval, 
the initiative for establishment of the local college 
should come from the electorate in the form of a 
petition, either to the local board of education or 
to the county commissioner's court, depending upon 
the area to be included within the proposed district. 
I would suggest that the petition require the signa- 
tures of 10 per cent or 500, whichever is less, of the 
qualified electors within the district and that it 
should state the boundaries of the district. 

The authority of the local board should be lim- 
ited to a determination of the legality of the peti- 
tion. The local board should then see that the pe- 
tition is transmitted to the state junior college com- 
mission. This commission, in turn, should be man- 
dated to order a preliminary survey made to study 
the need for a junior college in the proposed district 
and the ability of the community to support it. If 
the survey is favorable, the commission should order 
an election to determine the will of the electorate 
as to establishing the college and, if it is established, 
a tax rate sufficient to support it. 

In order to conserve expenses in holding elections, 
it might well be possible to elect a governing board 
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for the college and to vote bonds for buildings, 
along with the other proposals. 

In order to assure the new college support from a 
large majority of the electors, statutory provisions 
might well require at least a two to one majority 
for establishment of the college—a simple majority 
to decide the other proposals on the ballot. 


CRITERIA OF DECISION 


In determining whether a proposed local public 
junior college should be established, the state com- 
mission entrusted with the authority to approve or 
disapprove the establishment should consider sev- 
eral items of information in its study of the situa- 
tion. How close is the nearest institution of higher 
learning? Is it close enough to affect the enrollment 
of the proposed local junior college to the extent 
that it should not be established? What should be 
the minimum enrollment permitted for a junior 
college, and how may the probable enrollment be 
determined before the college is started? What high 
school enrollment, or average daily attendance, 
should be in evidence within the proposed district? 
How many high school graduates should be avail- 
able within the district, and what per cent of them 
should intend to attend college? What effect does 
total population have on enrollment? How many 
young people of college age are there for each full 
time student expected for the college? Is the pro- 
posed location of the college the center of trade for 
the area, or does some other center steal the lime- 
light? Can the proposed site probably become the 
center of a large radius of influence for the pro- 
posed local college? 

In a study made in Texas in 1956, of the seven- 
teen public junior colleges which were members 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary schools, it was found that junior colleges 
as close as twenty-seven miles to another public 
junior college lost few students to each other; that 
private senior colleges affected junior college en- 
rollment very little, even when located in the same 
city; that publicly supported senior colleges de- 
tracted more; but that one junior college located 
only eighteen miles from a state senior college lost 
no more than fifty students to that college. It would 
appear that proximity to other colleges does not 
greatly affect the enrollment of a good junior col. 
lege. 

In the same Texas study, the minimum full-time 
student enrollment among the seventeen junior col- 
leges (or equivalent of full-time enrollment) was 
found to be approximately 400. It was further 
found that for each full-time student equivalent 
enrolled in the seventeen colleges the district high 
school enrollment ranged from .83 to 8.42 pupils, 
with an average of 4.38. Corresponding ratios of dis- 
trict high school graduates in a year ranged from 
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11 to 1.26 for each full-time junior college enroll- 
ment, with .69 the average; of high school graduates 
in a given year planning to attend college, from 
.08 to .59 with .37 the average; and of young people 
of junior college age (18-21) from 1.21 to 10.58, 
with an average of 4.82. The 1955 estimated popu- 
lations of these seventeen districts showed a range 
of 24.97 to 305.25 for each junior college student, 
with an average of 112.95. 

These figures are offered by way of example; 
studies in other states may find that their conditions 
make other ratios advisable. 

The status of a given city or community as a 
favorable trading center is recognized as a criterion 
by some junior college authorities. There appears 
to be little objective data to be used as a guide in 
this respect. The established status of such a center 
might, however, be a psychological advantage if 
nothing else. 

Another very important criterion is the ability 
and willingness of the local electorate to provide 
adequate financing for the proposed junior college. 
Is it willing to vote bonds to build facilities ade- 
quate for the curriculum which the college is ex- 
pected to establish? Is the proposed district already 
encumbered with bonds that are burdensome to the 
electorate? Is the electorate willing to vote a tax 
rate, over and above that necessary for bond retire- 
ment, which will sustain the college program, when 
classes open and as the institution grows? Is there 
evidence that the proposed district supports its low- 
er schools adequately, or are they already on a star- 
vation diet? These and other questions regarding 
the ability and willingness of the electorate to sup- 
port a public junior college should be answered be- 
fore it is established. 

This willingness and ability to support can be 
determined through the preliminary survey made 
at the direction of the state junior college commis- 
sion; by an adequate vote of the electorate for es- 
tablishing the proposed district; by the levying of 
an adequate tax rate to support the program; and 
by approval of issuance of bonds to build the plant. 
All of these conditions should be met prior to final 
approval by the state junior college commission. 
COSTS 

The 1956 study of seventeen Texas junior colleges 
indicated that the cost per student for operation and 
maintenance ranged from $320 to $845, with an 
average of $435 per year. Assessed valuation per 
student ranged from $14,750 to $393,325, with an 
average of $129,328. Debt service costs ranged from 
$9.15 to $182.82, with an average of $67.35 per stu- 
dent. The study recognized this average figure as 
low, because some of the junior colleges were in old 
plants—either already paid for or built when build- 
ing costs were lower than at present. A cost of ap- 


proximately $2,000 per student in building a new 
plant, with attendant cost of bond retirement, was 
recognized as a more valid figure. 

Tax rates of the seventeen colleges ranged from 
15 to 50 cents per $100 of valuation, with an aver- 
age of 27 cents. These rates are in addition to a 
state apportionment of approximately $200 per full. 
time student equivalent, based upon the November 
1 enrollment. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Should other problems be solved prior to estab- 
lishment of a local junior college? What curricu- 
lums are to be established? Are they in keeping with 
the needs of the community, and will there be suffi- 
cient enrollment to support unusual courses of 
study? Is the community’s present transportation 
system adequate, or will the college be called upon 
to establish an expensive system of bus routes in 
order to make classes available to students entitled 
to enroll as local students? Are dormitories desir- 
able? Are they necessary for convenience to students 
within the district? Shall a dormitory system be es- 
tablished to accommodate out-of-district students? 

These miscellaneous problems arise, and it is the 
better part of wisdom at least to recognize their 
presence prior to establishment of the college, even 
though they may not be solved entirely. 


SUMMARY 


It appears, then, that state legislators would do 
well to consider many problems in setting up cri- 
teria for establishing local, public junior colleges 
and in planning a state organization for such insti- 
tutions. Some guiding principles might well be: 

1. Initiative in establishing a local public junior 
college should come from the people of the pro- 
posed district in the form of a petition signed by 
ten per cent or 500, whichever is less, of the quali- 
fied electors of the district, stating their desires and 
the boundaries of the proposed district. 

2. Local approval for establishment of the college 
should be evidenced by a vote of at least two to one 
of the qualified electors of the proposed district. 

3. Final authority for approval of the establish- 
ment of the college should rest with a state junior 
college commission whose obligation it should be 
to determine an over-all plan for orderly develop- 
ment of a state system of junior colleges and to de- 
termine the place of new colleges in this plan. 

4. A preliminary survey should be made within 
the proposed junior college district, under the di- 
rection of the state commission, by a committee 
comprising its executive director assisted by junior 
college administrators and authorities appointed by 
the commission. The survey should seek to deter- 
mine the need for the proposed college, the appar- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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In the following pages State Government presents excerpts of an address on key 
questions of state finance by Frederick L. Bird, Director of Municipal Research 
of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and President of the Tax Institute, Inc. Mr. Bird de- 
livered the address as part of a symposium of the Institute last November. In 
view of the vast amount of highway construction now before the states, he em- 
phasizes the need for balanced capital construction programs that will take due 
account of other state requirements. Mr. Bird holds that the states have the re- 
sources to do the job, but that to accomplish it adequately certain “financial 
roadblocks” must be removed—through action affecting state powers, policies, 
organization and tools of fiscal management. He recognizes that the states have 
registered much advance in all those aspects in recent years but submits that the 


exceptional needs of today demand exceptional efforts for fresh progress. 


A Task for State Government: 


Removing the Financial Roadblocks 


By Freperick L. Birp 


Tin CONFERENCE is concentrating on the financ- 


ing of highways, particularly on how the 

states and localities, with the incentive of the 
new federal-aid program, can accelerate the develop- 
ment of an adequate, high-standard highway system. 
The undertaking appears to involve the expendi- 
ture of $100 billion or more over the next ten years, 
with the state and local governments possibly re- 
sponsible for half or more of the total. This would 
necessitate for some states a considerably higher 
level of income than they now have in prospect, and 
it would involve for all states greater problems of 
physical and fiscal planning and fiscal policy and 
management, as well as the cost of operating and 
maintaining the system. One of the major problems 
is how to secure a balanced program for all classes 
of roads and streets despite the imbalance created 
by federal concentration on the interstate system. 


NEED FOR BALANCED CAPITAL PROGRAM 


But highways are only one of the basic capital 
facility responsibilities of state and local govern- 
ment. One would hesitate to say that they should 
have a higher priority than schools, facilities for 
higher education and for health and correctional 
institutions, water supply, stream pollution control, 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, or that 
they should be planned and built without any re- 
gard to the unsolved problems of mass transporta- 
tion in urban areas. Stepping up the highway pro- 
gram, therefore, may create an imbalance among 
the major capital facility programs of states and lo- 
calities unless there is acceleration of all programs 
and some over-all determination of priorities within 
the range of financial resources that can be made 


available. No one wants to see forty-eight sovereign 
states resolved into forty-eight highway departments. 

How much such a balanced program, covering 
all basic capital needs, would cost, and how rapidly 
it could be planned and developed with the per- 
sonnel and facilities available, and without starting 
an inflationary trend that would partially defeat its 
purpose, would be difficult to estimate. We do 
know, however, that catching up with the backlog, 
keeping pace with depreciation and obsolescence, 
and meeting the new capital needs created by the 
growth and shifting of population and industry will 
require more effort in the next ten years than we 
have expended in the last ten years. And yet, in the 
last ten years, states and localities have spent very 
substantial amounts from current revenues and sur- 
plus for capital projects, done over $40 billion of 
long-term capital borrowing, and trebled the state 
and local government debt—from an estimated $15.7 
billion at June go, 1946, to a figure that probably 
was close to $48 billion at June go, 1956. 

A big question arises as to whether the states, with 
their political subdivisions, can cope with this need 
as part of their partnership responsibilities in the 
federal system, or whether there must be a progres- 
sive surrendering of these responsibilities to the cen- 
tral authority. 

My thesis is that the states have the resources, the 
potential fiscal capacity, to accelerate not only the 
highway program but the other basic capital pro- 
grams, but that most of them lack the equipment to 
do the job. Removing the financial roadblocks in- 
volves largely the elimination of these deficiencies 
in equipment. They may be identified, broadly, as 
self-imposed restrictions on the power to use fiscal 
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capacity, deficiencies in fiscal policy, deficiencies in 
organization, and a lack of the best tools for fiscal 
administration. The extent to which the states and 
localities aré handicapped by these equipment de- 
ficiencies varies widely, and a large amount of effort 
and ingenuity has been used in the past several years 
to eliminate them or circumvent them; but even the 
most progressive state and local governments need 
some further adjustments to put them in high gear 
for handling an adequate over-all capital program. 
Chis identification of the financial roadblocks leads 
us into well-worn areas of discussion and debate; 
but not too well-worn for further consideration here 
because the obstacles in question still await removal. 


RESTRICTIONS ON POWER TO USE 
FISCAL CAPACITY 

The various self-imposed fiscal limitations are too 
familiar to need detailed identification. They in- 
volve constitutional prohibitions and restrictions on 
state legislatures and constitutional and statutory 
prohibitions and restrictions on local governments. 
Some of these restrictions undoubtedly are wise and 
constructive, but others are merely instruments of 
limited or antiquated government. It is fair to say, I 
believe, that by the constitutional withholding of 
the state power to borrow and to use certain pro- 
ductive forms of taxation, several states have re- 
duced themselves to positions of limited partnership 
in the federal system. In too many other states, how- 
ever, the procedure for authorizing state bonds is so 
protracted, or restricted, or uncertain in its results 
as to vitiate long-term capital and economic plan- 
ning and impel legislatures to resort to costly sub- 
terfuge and circumvention. 

The London Economist, in reviewing the state 
elections of a year ago, commented with some be- 
wilderment that “in all but eight states, the elected 
representatives of the people are treated as wards in 
chancery when it comes to raising loans for public 
investment,” and then added, for the enlightenment 
of its readers, “It must be admitted that there is 
plenty of historical justification for these fetters on 
representative government.” 

It seems inevitable that the states will have to 
borrow, some of them in large amounts, if there is 
to be a balanced highway program and a balanced 
over-all capital program. Some streamlining and 
rationalizing of the bond authorizing procedures 
would help, but it is not an adequate answer to the 
question of how to assure a continuing capital pro- 
gram that provides adequate facilities when they are 
needed, and in the soundest and most economical 
manner. 

The only adequate answer, I believe, is a thor- 
oughly comprehensive budget, of which the capital 
section is an integral part, developed in a unified 
finance department under a governor who has the 


power to govern, for consideration and approval by 
a representative legislature. This integration of capi- 
tal and operational requirements in the budget 
process recognizes that adequate capital facilities are 
as much a continuing need of the operating depart- 
ments as are personnel and supplies, and that actual 
capital facility requirements are determined by the 
programs and objectives of the operating depart- 
ments. The means of financing the capital portion 
of the budget would depend on such factors as the 
nature and size of the projects and the condition of 
the economy. To state the issue very briefly, only 
by working toward comprehensive, balanced ex- 
penditure management for the state as a whole, that 
can secure the understanding and confidence of the 
legislature and the people, can we emerge from the 
disconcerting limitations and spasmodic efforts that 
mark our present system. 

The best managed cities in the nation are already 
far advanced along this road, but they tend to be 
handicapped in the effective use of fiscal capacity 
by archaic constitutional and statutory restrictions. 
In state after state, in recent years, there has been 
action to overcome these financial roadblocks, some 
of this action by forthright methods of elimination 
and some of it by the devious and dubious route of 
circumvention. This movement has been far from 
universal, however, and in those states where local 
bond and tax laws are still so outmoded and un- 
duly restrictive as to handicap a reasonable and 
judicious use of borrowing and taxing power, con- 
certed effort is needed for their constructive mod- 
ernization. 


DEFICIENCIES IN FISCAL POLICY 


The appropriate choice of fiscal policy, in the 
second place, can account for a considerable part of 
the difference between frustration and success in 
carrying out a long-range capital program of the 
magnitude that is needed. There are three desir- 
able policy objectives, in particular, about which 
we should keep reminding ourselves, because some 
state and local governments tend to overlook them. 

One is that the totality of a government’s re- 
sources of revenue and borrowing power should be 
kept as free and as flexible as possible for well- 
balanced planning and financing of the over-all, 
long-range job of governing. Expediency, or pres- 
sure-group influence, or misguided conceptions of 
good management tend to produce progressive seg- 
regation of bits and pieces of a government’s re- 
sources until the cumulative effect is a grotesque 
caricature of the budgetary process. This applies, 
among other things, to freezing into the state con- 
stitutions the disposition of highway revenues. This 
is not merely a restriction on a matter that properly 
falls in the range of legislative policy, but a very 
severe limitation on the development of compre- 
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hensive budgeting. One may subscribe strongly to 
the theory of financing highways on the basis of 
benefit; but this should not obviate recognition of 
the need for keeping a state’s total financial re- 
sources flexibly available. 

This policy objective of keeping resources flexible 
for future use applies with equal force to certain 
long-term borrowing practices. Several states, with 
the praiseworthy intention of securing a low inter- 
est rate on certain limited obligation bonds, have 
pledged large and expanding sources of revenue in 
such a manner as to reduce all future, similar bond 
issues to a position of subordinate security, or to 
reduce the utility of the excess revenue. 

A second policy objective, especially meaningful 
with the sharp rise in interest rates, relates to the 
issuance of bonds. When borrowing is necessary, the 
choice of borrowing medium, wherever possible, 
should be that which is most economical—which 
produces the lowest possible interest cost. This 
means, for example, avoiding revenue bonds when 
the interest rate will be appreciably higher than for 
general obligation bonds. Too many states and 
municipalities have exercised their ingenuity in 
recent years in devising borrowing instruments that 
have enabled them to pay investors from 1 of 1 per 
cent to 114 per cent more than if they had issued 
bonds with a pledge of their faith and credit. Much 
of this, but by no means all of it, has been forced 
evasion of the constitutional prohibitions previously 
referred to. In one state, such obligations are desig- 
nated officially as non-debt bonds, which is a neat 
example of the magician’s art, when you stop to 
think about it. 

This brief comment on the choice of borrowing 
medium necessarily is oversimplified, the decisions 
to be made are complex for many reasons; but the 
general objective is sound in its potentialities for 
large financial savings. It is worth emphasizing, in 
this connection, that there is no compulsion to use 
revenue bonds to finance projects designed to be 
revenue producing. New Hampshire has financed 
toll roads with general obligation bonds and New 
York and New Jersey have guaranteed part of their 
toll road bonds—policies that have produced savings 
of many millions of dollars. This is a combined rev- 
enue producing and economizing device that can be 
duplicated for innumerable marginal enterprises un- 
der competent, unhampered expenditure manage- 
ment. 

A third policy objective is to make the capital 
program an instrument of financial stabilization 
rather than a progressively weakening factor in the 
government’s financial structure. This can be done 
by accepting the concept that capital projects and 
bond issues are not necessarily synonymous—that 
some reasonable portion of the capital program 
should be financed from current revenues under 


favorable economic conditions. Such a policy pro- 
vides a cushion against declining revenues in times 
of business recession, but it requires a comprehen- 
sive budget and freedom from earmarked funds to 
make it operate effectively. 


DEFICIENCIES IN ORGANIZATION 


I mentioned, as the third financial roadblock, de- 
ficiencies in organization. What this connotes, of 
course, is deficiencies in administrative organization 
and deficiencies in area organization in the nation’s 
heterogeneous jumble of political subdivisions with 
its haphazard relationship of resources and capital 
needs. One might go a step further and note the 
nonexistence of governmental organization for the 
metropolitan areas in which one-half, or more, olf 
the federal grants for the interstate system are to 
be spent. 

If we compare fifty years ago with now we can see 
marked progress in state and municipal administra- 
tive organization, but one has only to read the 
reports of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations and a score or more of Little Hoover 
Commissions to find that in the average state this 
progress has been too little and too slow. It has not 
kept pace with new responsibilities and new de- 
mands. The great majority of the states are trying 
to run a big business, in fact, an interrelated assort- 
ment of many big businesses, without the most 
appropriate organization for business management. 

There has been rather general agreement among 
the experts for many years on how the states should 
organize for effective fiscal management, and these 
principles have been reaffirmed and refined again 
and again in recent survey and study commission 
reports. Some of the states have taken fundamental 
action to adjust to these principles, with results that 
have marks of distinction. They are in a favorable 
position to rise to the new high standards now de- 
manded by increasing responsibilities; but too many 
of the states are retrogressing, relatively, by not 
moving fast enough to hold the positions they 
occupied a few years ago. 

LACK OF EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE 
MANAGEMENT 


One of the implications of the new federal high- 


‘way-aid program, as was suggested earlier, is that 


the states and their political subdivisions must step 
up their capital programs in all basic lines to avoid 
an imbalance in favor of highways. 

The point we have tried to make is that there are 
more financial obstacles to be overcome than that 
of raising additional money if the job is to be under- 
taken and carried through successfully. The painful 
fact that it is impossible now to raise enough money 
to meet all the demands for public spending, and 
difficult to raise enough to meet the actual needs, 
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emphasizes the necessity, if we want to go ahead 
with this program, for learning how to manage pub- 
lic expenditures so that we get the most value pos- 
sible out of every dollar of income. This calls for a 
quality of expenditure management that goes be- 
yond most existing practice. 

The prerequisites for effective expenditure man- 
agement include: competent people responsible for 
spending the money; adherence to sound principles 
in making decisions; appropriate administrative or- 
ganization; and use of the best technical tools for 
fiscal management. The lack of the highest quality 
management tools is the fourth and last of the 
financial roadblocks that appear to need special 
attention. 

In making decisions to spend money, there are 
certain basic principles that need to be followed. 
The first principle for the administrator or policy 
maker is to determine the results or objectives he 
wishes to obtain from any proposed spending pro- 
gram. The second principle is to study the alterna- 
tive means of obtaining the desired results and then 
to choose the one that accomplishes the most in 
relation to the cost. The third principle involves the 
ranking of proposed programs in the order of their 
urgency or need, and the allocation of available 
money on the basis of this determination. Finally, 
the results of spending need to be appraised periodi- 
cally, to determine whether they are meeting origi- 
nal anticipations, or could be obtained in better 
ways, or are no longer of prior importance. 

These principles are simple, and any competent 
administrator will agree that observance of all of 
them is necessary to get the most value from the 
government’s money. But it is not possible to apply 
them well without the right kind of information, 
and most governments do not have enough of this 
kind of information. The sources of such informa- 
tion are an accounting system that shows the true 
costs of programs, a budget system that relates ex- 
penditures to the objects and purposes of govern- 
ment instead of categories of employees, equipment, 
supplies, and the like, and an operational reporting 
system that provides administrators, legislative bod- 
ies, and the public with a record of accomplishments 
and their costs as compared with the original plans. 

If you were to check the equipment of state and 
local governments throughout the nation, you would 
find that only a relatively small minority have all 
the informational and organizational tools they 
need for the purposes of defining objectives, measur- 
ing alternatives, determining priorities, and apprais- 
ing results. Some very significant progress is being 
made in this area, but for the generality of govern- 
ments it still lags behind the growth of fiscal re- 
sponsibilities. 

The elimination of these equipment deficiencies 
would go far in increasing confidence in representa- 


tive government and in securing the public support 
that is necessary to carry on a balanced public works 
program of the magnitude that our dynamic econ- 
omy needs. 


Highway Safety —Action in 1957 


(Continued from page 79) 
Their work has proved to be most satisfactory and 
economical. 

(29) Traffic safety clinics have been held in each 
of the three counties of the state under the auspices 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. These 
ladies have been energized on street and highway 
safety and are doing an outstanding job. 

(30) Arrangements have now been completed 
whereby Delaware teachers will have an opportu- 
nity to take a safety course at the University of Dela- 
ware during their summer school. This course will 
be under the joint sponsorship of the University 
of Delaware and the Delaware Safety Council. 

(31) It is contemplated that a traffic court con- 
ference for magistrates and justices of the peace will 
be held in the early spring months with the help of 
the American Bar Association. 

(32) The Municipal Court of Wilmington, under 
Judge Thomas Herlihy, Jr., conducts a special 
school for traffic violators. 

I am sure that this is not a 100 per cent complete 
report, but I think it covers the major fundamentals 
of our highway safety program. I might also men- 
tion that in the office of the Safety Council we have 
about 100 16 mm. films that are constantly on the go 
throughout the state to schools, civic clubs, etc., all 
free. We also have two motion picture machines 
that any responsible person or organization may 
have without charge for conducting a safety meeting. 


Yardsticks for a 


Public Junior College 
(Continued from page 86) 
ent attitude of the electorate toward its establish- 
ment, and the ability of the proposed district to 
support it. 

5. There should be sufficient public school stu- 
dents, high school students, high school graduates, 
high school graduates planning to attend college, 
young people of junior college age, and total popu- 
lation within the district to supply the proposed 
college with a minimum desirable number of stu- 
dents. This desirable number of students should be 
determined by the committee making the prelim- 
inary survey. 

6. To avoid unnecessary expenditure of tax funds, 


q 


all questions regarding establishment of the new 
college should be submitted to the electorate at one 
time. These questions should include: (1) whether 
or not the college should be established; (2) setting 
of a local tax rate for operation of the college; (3) 
issuance of bonds for building a plant if one is 
needed; and (4) election of a governing board for 
the new institution. 

The last three matters might well be settled by 
majority vote. 

Such provisions and safeguards, it is believed, will 
do much toward assuring a sound basis for the col- 
lege if it is established. 


University of Wisconsin 


Extension System 

(Continued from page 83) 
adult education, the university stands more than 
ready to help. The full potentialities of this situa- 
tion have not yet been realized or exploited. 

In Wisconsin it now is evident that the universi- 
ty’s extension centers will enjoy an increasingly im- 
portant place in the total pattern of state-supported 
higher education. As more and more young people 
seek education beyond the high school, it is certain 
that much of the formal lower division work of the 
university will be widely distributed throughout 
the state. Other institutions obviously will partici- 
pate in meeting these new demands, but the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, with its long experience in op- 
erating off-campus programs, will be in an unusual- 
ly strong position to assume a major role in making 
post-high school opportunities available to all the 
young people of its state. 

In theory, tradition and practice, the University 
of Wisconsin stands ready to serve the rising needs 
of a new generation. Its extension center system may 
well constitute a pattern which other states will find 
adaptable to their particular requirements. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 74) 


Reclamation Contracts.—The California Supreme Court, 
in a recent 4-3 decision, ruled that an irrigation dis- 
trict’s contract with the federal government was illegal 
because of the 160-acre reclamation clause limitation. 
This contract clause has provided, in general, that water 
obtained from Bureau of Reclamation projects could 
not be used to irrigate more than 160 acres of any one 


property owner. The court held the clause to be dis-, 


criminatory and contrary to California law. Its specific 
opinion—in Ivanhoe Irrigation District vy. All Parties 
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(47 A.C. No. 21, page 603)—upheld an appellate court 
judgment. Similar contracts of three other districts also 
were invalidated for the same reason. The court subse- 
quently refused a request by the Attorney General of 
California for a rehearing, and he has announced plans 
for an appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 


New Mexico Clinic.—Plans for New Mexico's first dem- 
onstration clinic for mentally retarded children were 
made recently at a meeting of a statewide advisory com- 
mittee created to direct clinic activities. Basic funds for 
the project have been alloted in a United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau grant, and additional funds from private 
sources are sought. The pilot program will be headed by 
the Director of the Maternal and Child Health Division 
of the State Health Department. 


Bingo.—The New York legislature has cleared and sent 
to the voters an amendment to the constitution which 
would permit operation of bingo games by charitable, 
religious, civic and fraternal groups when authorized by 
local governing bodies. The Senate approved the meas- 
ure by a vote of 44 to g, the lower house by 1293 to 22. 
Similar favorable action had been taken by the previous 
legislature. The amendment will go into effect if a ma- 
jority of the voters approve next fall. Thereafter, it will 
be a matter of local option whether individual com- 
munities permit bingo. 


A Study about Legislators.—Four political scientists have 
undertaken a study, under the sponsorship of the Social 
Science Research Council, on “how legislators think and 
work.” The four participants are LeRoy C. Ferguson, of 
the Governmental Research Bureau, Michigan State 
University; Heinz Eulau, Antioch College; William Bu- 
chanan, University of Southern California; and John 
Wahlke, Vanderbilt University. The political scientists 
plan to interview the state legislators of four widely sepa- 
rated states—California, New Jersey, Ohio and Tennes- 
see. They expect to gather data on political party and 
other influences that bear on legislators, relations be- 
tween legislators and their constituents, and rural-urban 
differences that are reflected in legislative bodies. The 
project was scheduled to be completed in from six to 
eight months. 


Montana Legislative Council.—A twelve-member Legis- 
lative Council has been established in Montana to ex- 
amine selected governmental problems before convening 
of the 1959 legislature. Six Representatives and six Sen- 
ators make up the interim group, which is authorized 
to spend up to $100,000 in its studies. Councils created 
by the two previous Montana legislatures were not able 
to operate due to constitutional questions, and the au- 
thor of the present law has stated that new provisions 
were designed to remove those earlier court objections. 
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FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID, BY STATES* 
(In thousands of dollars) 


State 


Alabama. 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado... 
Connecticut. . 


Delaware. . 
Florida. . 
Georgia. . 
Idaho. 
Illinois. . 
Indiana... 


Iowa. . 

Kansas... 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana 
Maine... 


Maryland. . 


Massachusetts. . 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri. . . 
Montana. 


Nebraska 
Nevada.... 


New Hampshire. . . | 


New Jersey. 


New Mexico..... 


New York 


North Carolina. . . 


North Dakota. . 


Oklahoma... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania. . . 


Rhode Island..... 


South Carolina. . 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee. . 
Utah.. 


Vermont... 
Virginia. . 
Washington. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. ... 
Wyoming. . 


20,188 
5,218 

47,55 

18,769 


14,288 
10,584 
11,325 
15,725 
5,674 
8,688 


26,506 
36,761 
18,239 
10,020 
28,616 

6,051 


10,348 
2,588 
2,919 

13,971 
6,442 

54,758 


14,740 

5,525 
38,527 
31,507 
13,625 
35,812 


3,681 
11,091 
4,356 
18,453 
50,094 
7,356 


2,269 
12,897 
28,257 

9,258 
15,617 

4,653 


Total—All States! 831,398 


1948 
29,916 


13,199 | 


23,664 
136,401 


24,972 | 


13,882 


3,094 
34,161 
35,516 
10,716 


83,010 | 


34,157 


30,220 | 
29.039 


29,082 
28,418 

9,644 
14,830 


47,641 
66,540 
39,040 
24,694 


| 
| 


54,010 | 
13,151 | 


1 


25! 
5,4 
,69 
29,455 
12,805 
104,889 


31,701 

9,509 
70,183 
54,106 
25,238 
83,378 


6,876 
22,024 
10,824 
33,385 

104,854 
12,849 


5,368 
22,406 
40,925 
18,568 
29,033 
10,285 


1,597,083 


1950 


43,085 


16,552 
36,913 
192,636 
37,168 
21,012 


4,806 


49,014 | 


58,330 
12.706 
103,029 
41,732 


42,413 
37,639 
40,254 
79,094 
14,672 
22,276 


66,426 
86,962 
45,029 
33,667 
82,027 
16,693 


21,756 
7,436 
7,629 

35,966 

17,804 

154,166 


47,731 
13,360 
92,510 
67,886 
28,341 
106,805 


10,185 
29,083 
14,798 
54,876 
127,999 
13,975 


7,059 
23,348 
48,605 
27,585 
44,562 
13,262 


2,200,862 


1952 

| 49,364 
23,194 
37,824 

195,141 
37,615 
22,068 


5,555 
52,257 
66,821 
13,408 

102,694 
38,089 


39,452 
33,152 
47,212 
81,262 
15,109 
22,639 


70,905 
85,117 
46,059 
37,029 
92,912 
15,955 


21,446 
7,471 
8,194 

34,040 

23,911 

163,083 


52,412 
14,492 
95,569 
70,982 
33,224 
110,561 


14,103 
33,393 
15,950 
49,064 
143,516 
18,582 


6,100 
33,876 
58,702 
27,482 
44,031 
13,896 


| 2,324,913 


1954 


67,181 
27.598 


44,754 | 


283,888 
48,902 
23,697 


4,887 | 


64,763 
86,110 
18,228 


127,110 | 


49,901 


43,600 | 
48,469 | 
64,504 | 
93,916 | 
18,949 | 


34,408 


83,681 
92,884 
52,685 
50,680 
118,098 
19,498 


22,984 
9,836 
10,297 
47,542 
32,197 
204,650 


69,424 
15,953 
131,001 
75,829 
44,099 
133,368 


13,926 
46,148 
17,436 
71,207 
169,058 
23,011 


8,779 
57,158 
68,750 
37,463 
57,431 
17,408 


1955 
79,310 
26,478 
52,314 
297,285 
51,716 
26,928 


8,084 
65,814 
92,010 
21,257 

122,111 
46,518 


47,284 
48,556 
62,453 
94,918 | 
19,275 

34,639 


91,296 
102,161 
56,241 
55,953 
109,932 
22,299 


25,726 
11,185 
10,810 
52,37 
34,374 
234,237 


71,003 


47,273 
147,183 
16,399 
44,866 
17,396 
73,308 
178,592 
22.2271 


8,554 


60,721 | 
68,740 | 
44,423 | 
48,847 

19,374 | 


1956 


94,563 


32,343 
57,549 
315,464 
54,577 
30,991 


6,977 
77,032 
92.716 
19,991 

148,585 
56,038 


54,196 
52,104 
71,575 
108,546 
22,266 
41,017 


89,983 
111,179 
65,022 
57,771 
130,723 
23,087 


34,742 
14,980 
11,893 
57,380 
38,421 
245,535 


85,369 
19,242 
122,173 
96,009 
46,627 
156,510 


20,642 
46,849 
21,358 
75,846 
190,898 
26,473 


10,395 
62,273 
69,908 
47,110 
58,120 
22,956 


2,953,346 | 3,090,409 | 3,396,004 


Per Cent 


Increase 


*Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


92 


1956 
| 15,805 | | 408 
| 6,502 a | 397 
9,914 480 
75,197 | 320 
..| 3934 |) 290 
| 8,357 — | | 
17.069 | 351 
| | | | 359 4 
| | 283 
| | | | | 212 | 
| | 199 
| 392 
| 532 
| 590 
| 292 
| 239 
| | | 202 
. | | | 256 | 
7 | 477 | 
| | 357 
282 
| | 236 
| | 307 
| | | 311 
| 5 
— | 348 
479 
14,782 248 
Ol ee 116,114 | 217 
242 
| 337 
461 
| 322 
| | 390 
| | 311 
281 
| 260 
358 
| 383 
| 147 
| 409 
272 
| _ 393 
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